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EW people are even aware that Edgar Allan Poe 
had an elder brother. That he had, and that the 
relations of the two young poets were both 
interesting and romantic, the facts set forth in this 
little volume will, it is hoped, serve to make plain. 
William Henry Leonard Poe, the elder brother of 
Edgar Allan Poe, was also a poet. He did not live long 
enough to show whether he too, like his younger 
brother, might have attained to fame. His work, how- 
ever, indicating as it does a similarity in temperament 
and attitude, will, in view of the history of his famous 
brother, have a decided although secondary interest. 
In addition to this, the facts of their association, now 


the first time more fully presented, tend to throw a 


helpful light on one of the most obscure and mysteri- 
ous Passages in the life of a great poet. 
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PREFACE 


then a resident of Baltimore, contributed. From f 
are taken the only works from his pen now certainly 
known to exist, save the two poems printed in our 
Appendix. The material here collected therefore 


represents all the surviving prose and poetry by 


’s brother. ; 
ed ihe the year 1827, as the contents of this book 


show, William Henry Leonard Poe must have been 
‘n communication with Edgar Allan Poe, then serving 
in the United States Army under an assumed name. 
Material was evidently sent to Edgar Allan Poe from 
Boston, or Fort Moultrie, S. C. to his elder brother in 
Baltimore, and some of it there republished, . after 
alterations, in the North American, under William 
Henry Poe’s initials, “W. H. P.” The poems repub- 
lished from Tamerlane are accompanied by copies of 
the text as they stood in Edgar’s little volume; and 
Dreams is also given, by permission, from Edgar’s 
manuscript version of about 1828, now in the Pierpont 
Morgan Library. #)In regard to the melancholy 
mood in which most of W. H. Poe’s poetry is cast, the 
reader is asked to remember that the young man who 
composed it was only twenty years of age. He lived 
in a sentimental and lugubrious era, and his tempera- 

like that of his famous brother, was undoubt- 





. To those who are not interested in 
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PREFACE 


This collection is printed and 
for the convenience of the many persons no i 
interested in the study of E. A, Poe, and eos a 
facts here set forth, have, it is felt, a decided interest 
in themselves to a wider public as a fascinating piece 
of Americana. The source material for much of this 
little study can be found in the Library of Congress 
where the North American: was first noticed as relating 
to Poe and his brother, while one of us, in company 
with Captain F. L. Pleadwell, was at work preparing 
The Life and Works of Edward Coote Pinkney. How- 
ever, several other great libraries, and not a few 
individuals, have rendered us many services for which 
we are most grateful. In particular our thanks are 
due to Captain Pleadwell, who shared in the discovery; 
to Mr. L. H. Dielman of the Peabody Institute; to 
Charles Fickens, Esq., of the Maryland Historical 
Society; to Mr. G. N. Morgan in the Executive 
Assistant’s Office of the Library of Congress; to Mrs. 
Mary Newton Stanard; to Professor George Edward 
Woodberry; to Prof. Killis Campbell; and to Mr. 
Clarence S. Brigham of the American Antiquarian 
Society, for personal assistance, direct or indirect. We 
are also grateful to the officials of the Edgar Allan Poe 
Shrine, of Richmond, Virginia; the Valentine Museum 


published primarily 


of Richmond; the New York Public Library and the 
Columbia University Library. For permission to 
quote from the Edgar Allan Poe Letters in the Valen- 
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tine Museum we are indebted to the courtesy of 
J. B. Lippincott Co., as well as the authorities . 
Museum, and Mrs. Stanard; and for permj = 
print the Wilmer MS version of Dreams ¢ 
Pierpont Morgan Library. 
Hervey ALLEN, 
Tuomas OLLIVE Mappgorp 


On to 


© the 


New York City, 
October 6, 1926. 
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The Poems of 


WILLIAM HENRY LEONARD POE 
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AN INTRODUCTION 


ILLIAM HENRY LEONARD POE, the 

elder brother by two years of Edgar Allan 

Poe, was born in Boston in 1807 while his 

parents, David Poe and Elizabeth Arnold Poe, were 
filling an engagement at the Federal Street Theatre in 
that city. The child seems to have first seen the light 
sometime between January 12, and February 22,1807, 
as the unusual interruptions in the appearances of his 

- mother, who was then playing in Shakespearian parts, 
Ophelia, Cordelia, and Blanche, indicate. The parents 
of the Poe boys were both poor and seem to have been 
unable to care for their first child, for on a visit to 
Baltimore during the theatrical vacation, sometime 
between May 25, and September 14, 1807, the boy was 
left with his paternal grandfather, “General” David 
resi Camden Street, Balti- 

his grandparents 
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died or deserted her in New York in July 1810, after 
which Mrs. Poe went South, playing in Richmon d, 
Norfolk, Charleston, S. C., and other places in the 
Southern circuit. About December 10, 1810 (the date 
's not certain), she gave birth to her third child Rosa. 
lie in Norfolk, Virginia. These three children, Wi. 
liam, Edgar, and Rosalie, constituted therefore the 
family of David and Elizabeth Poe. In December 
1811, Mrs. Poe died in Richmond, Virginia, in the 
house of a milliner, in circumstances of great poverty 
and extreme tragedy. Edgar was ‘‘adopted”, or taken 
into the house of John and Frances Allan; while Rosa- 
lie, or Rose, was taken home and cared for by a Mrs, 
William Mackenzie, both Mr. Allan and Mr. Macken- 
zie being Scotch merchants in comfortable circum- 
stances. In the meantime William Henry Leonard 
Poe, the eldest born, had remained with his grandpar- 
ents in Baltimore. 

The first mention of “Henry,” as he was called, 
occurs in a letter written on February 8, 1813, from 
Baltimore by Eliza Poe (afterwards Mrs. Herring), 
the aunt of Henry and Edgar, to Mrs. John Allan in 
Richmond. The letter deals for the most part with 

_ Edgar whom the Poes were anxious to care for, but 
goes on to say: 





frequently speaks of his little brother 
eat peste to age fim, oy Le he 
to him and is greatly pleased to hea 
so pretty a boy as Mr. Douglas 
ae . | 
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Mr. Douglas was a Baltimore gentleman who had seen 
young Edgar, then only four years old, in company 
with his foster parents, the Allans, at the Virginia 
Hot Springs. 

Edgar’s foster-mother seems to have been afraid that 
the Baltimore relatives might claim her little “son,” 
and there was consequently little contact between the 
¢wovorphansbrothersypAfter the return of the Allans 
from England in 1820, some correspondence between 
the two boys seems to have taken place, for in Novem- 
ber 1824 John Allan writes to Henry Poe, then seven- 
teen years of age, a letter in which he complains 
bitterly of Edgar, attacks the legitimacy of Rosalie, 
and apparently attempts to estrange the two young 
men. In this letter there is reference to a correspond- 
ence between the two brothers as follows: 


Richmond Nov. 1824 
Dear Henry: 

I have just seen your letter of the 25th ult. to Edgar 
and am much afficted he has not written you. He has 
had little else to do, for me he does nothing and seems 
quite miserable and sulky and ill tempered to all the 
Family. How we have acted to produce this is beyond 
my conception, why I have put up so long with his 
conduct is little less wonderful. The boy professes not 
a spark of affection for us, not a particle of affection for 
all my care and kindness towards him. I have given 
[him] a much superior Education than ever I received 
myself. If Rosalie has to relie on any affection from 
him God in his mercy preserve her—I fear his associates 
have led him to adopt a course [?] of thinking and 
acting very contrary to what he professed when in 


1From the Ellis & Allan papers in The Library of Congress—MS copy in John 
Allan’s hand. This fed fret dace vered by Prof. Killis Campbell, but not fully 
printed until later. 
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and. I feel proudly the difference between 

pte and his and hence my desire to stand be I 
ought to do in your Estimation. Had I done my dy 
as faithfully to my God as I have to Edgar, then hed 
Death, come when he will have no terrors for me - byt 
I must end this with a devout wish that God may yet 
bless him and you and that success may crown all 

our endeavors and between you, your poor Sista 
Rosle may not suffer. At least she is half your sister 
and God forbid my dear Henry that we should visit 
upon the living the errors of the dead. Believe me 
Dear Henry we take an affectionate interest in your 
destinies and our United Prayers will be that the God 
of Heaven will bless and protect you. Rely on him my 
Brave and excellent Boy who is ready to save to the 
uttermost. May he keep you in Danger, preserve you 
always is the prayer of your 

Friend & Servant 
[Joun Atian] 


It is now known that this letter was an ignoble 
gesture of self-defense on the part of John Allan, 
who hoped, by threatening to disclose a scandal in- 
volving Mrs. David Poe, to seal the lips of Edgar in 
regard to domestic scandals then agitating the Allan 
household) That Edgar’s guardian was partly suc- 
cessful in casting a doubt upon the legitimacy of 
Rosalie Poe, generally spoken of as “Rose” or “Rosa”, 
Henry’s lines In a pocketbook would seem to indicate.' 
Thus Mr. Allan appears to have had his own private 
reasons for wishing to estrange the two brothers, but 
in this he was not successful, for sometime during the 
summer of 1825 William Henry Leonard Poe paid a 
visit to his brother Edgar Allan Poe, then living at the 









ifth Streets in Richmond, with his 
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foster-parents the Allans. Edgar was at that time pay- 
ing attention to and undoubtedly very much in love 
with a little girl who lived near by, Sarah Elmira Roy- 
ster, and Miss Royster has left a recollection of a call 
at her home by the two Poe brothers in company with 
a friend of Edgar by the name of Ebenezer Burling. 

Henry was at this time either in the Navy or the 
Merchant Marine, as Miss Royster remembered his 
appearing in a nautical uniform, seemingly that of a 
midshipman. As no record of Henry Poe can be found 
in the Navy lists, it would seem that he might have 
been attached toa merchantman. Yet in his Monte- 
video letter he seems to indicate that he was there in 
1827 aboard the U.S.S. Macedonian, a frigate cap- 
tured from the British in the War of 1812, and 
evidently in commission at the time Henry writes. 
From this one would judge that he had some rating 
in the regular establishment, perhaps that of mid- 
shipman, by Captain’s warrant. The difficulties in 
the Allan household about 1825 were serious; Edgar 
was already alienated from his foster-father, and the 
visit of his blood brother at such a time must have 
cemented the already natural affection between the 
boys. 

From the early poetry left by both Edgar and 
Henry Poe, it plainly appears that both brothers were 
of a similar poetically-inclined and somewhat melan- 
choly temperament. Both inherited the same traits 
and predilections, and it would seem also the same 
weaknesses, for Henry, even earlier than Edgar, went 
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into ill health. He was said to have been a delicate 
sensitive, and willowy youth, and it is known that he 
died early of tuberculosis. 

Of Henry Poe’s life about Baltimore of the twenties 
and early thirties of the last century very little is 
known. From a great variety of sources, hints in cor. 
respondence, and obscure recollections, it has been 
possible to piece together the following: 

Henry Poe remained with his grandparents, Mr. 
_and Mrs. David Poe, Sr., up until the time of the 
_ death of the grandfather, October 19, 1816, when the 
family seems to have been living at Park Lane [now 
Roborg Street] in the Western precincts, according to 
the old directories. Henry Poe seems also to have 
been helped and cared for bya Mr. Henry Didier, who 
had been alaw student with David Poe, Jr., betore the 
latter went on the stage. The widowed grandmother 
was left in poor circumstances, dependent on asmall 
pension. Soon after the death of her husband she be- 
came paralyzed and went to live with her daughter, 
Mrs. Maria Clemm, afterwards Poe’s mother-in-law, 
whither Henry also accompanied her. 

In the meantime, however, probably about the 
time of the break-up of his grandparents’ household, 
Henry went to sea. From various incidents which 

igar Poe afterwards “incorporated” into his own 









ms likely that Henry visited the 
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South America, as he indicates himself in his work, 
His adventures at least furnished forth a chapter of 
life which was afterward appropriated and perhaps 
enlarged upon by his younger brother for trade pur- 
poses. It now appears, indeed, that many of the 
“standard” biographies of E. A. Poe are in reality 
partly a synthesis of Henry’s and Edgar’s, especially 
in regard to the years 1827-1829. co 

About the time that Edgar went to the University 
of Virginia in 1826, Henry Poe seems to have com- 
pleted his experience at sea, for from that time on 
there is a fairly consecutive running reference to him 
as being in Baltimore. F. W. Thomas, afterwards 
Edgar’s close friend, says of Henry about 1826: 

Your brother and I were then intimate—and rather 
rivals in a love affair.””* 
Thomas was then living in Baltimore and much about 
town with a rather gay young literary, social, and 
political set to which Henry Poe must also have be- 
longed. 

It was a strange society—wherein literary men were 
respected, though their conduct was often far from 
respectable, and the gifts of the Muses are said to 
have been an “open sesame” to the houses of cultured 
people. The members of the Delphian Club drank 
deep and told facetious stories over bowls of punch. 
Gentlemen were proud to write poetry—and of not 
being paid for it. Th author of The-Star Spangled 
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prominent citizen who filled the Albums of 
ladies with sentimental verse. John Neal haq 
ly gone from Baltimore to England to tell our 
cousins with delightful sang roid and inaccuracy wha 
was what in American literature. And among chet 
moved the tragic and gallant figure of Edward Coote 
Pinkney, the author of “I raise this cup to one made 
up of loveliness alone” —and two or three other lyricg 
which are the finest before Edgar Poe’s, in America, 
One wishes one could picture Henry Poe in his com. 
pany—both had been to sea. But Pinkney was the 
Saarofan Attorney-General of the United States. ep CITY ASSEMBLY ROOM AND LIBRARY. 
was a reserved and punctilious man, and Thomas 

admits he knew him but slightly—perhaps a few oe 
meetings at Coale’s bookstore were the extent of his 7 
acquaintance—before Pinkney died at less than 
twenty-six, the victim of a tropical disease. Yet 
Henry must have seen him often, since he edited a 
paper which was printed by Samuel Sands, who had 
run the North American. And we can guess that 
Henry Poe and Thomas were often enough in com- 
pany with Lambert A. Wilmer at Mistress Foy’s 
Tavern where Hewitt and Rufus Dawes might drop 
in for talk and song and punch. 

Henry is known to have been rather wild, to 
have early developed a fondness for drink, to have 
been fond of female society—and to have died young. 
That he must also have possessed a considerable "CITY SPRING—CALVERT STREET. 
charm, not a little latent talent, a somewhat precoc!- . ; ee 
ous development, ae 4 a ay imagination,—what 3 ourtesy of the Maryland Historical Society. 
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little we have from his immature pen seems ¢| 
to indicate. In appearance he was said to haye rel 
sembled his brother Edgar, but to have been some. 
what taller. From 1826 on, Henry’s whereabouts and 
what scanty information we have about his doings 
must be traced mainly through those of his brother 
Edgar. . 

Edgar Poe matriculated at the University of Vir. 
ginia February 14, 1826. Before leaving Richmond he 
had obtained the promise of Sarah Elmira Royster to 
marry him, and upon departure had presented her 
with a purse engraved with initials in which the en. 
graver had made an error. It is also known that he 
sent back a letter to his sweetheart by James Hill, the 
Allans’ darky coachman and slave, who drove Poe and 
his foster-mother to the University. This was prob- 
ably the last letter which Elmira, or “Myra” as he 
called her, received from Poe until a year or so before 
his death (1849), when he again became engaged to 
her. Owing to Mr. Allan’s undoubtedly calculated 
parsimony Poe was in debt upon his arrival at the 
University from shortage of funds, and the young 
engaged in the game of Loo at which he was 
nfortunate. Having no cash, he exploited his credit 
vith Charlottesville merchants and ran up a consider- 
le debt in order to pay his classmates. Poe had 
deeper he realized, and when Mr. Allan 
the bills, Ae took the opportunity of 
ity at the end of the 
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intercepted all of Edgar’s letters to Elmira, and had 
persuaded their daughter to become engaged to a 
Mr. A. Barret Shelton, a young gentleman of consid- 
erable means and some social status. The Roysters | 
had at one time loaned Mr. Allan considerable sums 
and were well enough known to him to be assured that 
Poe’s prospects for an inheritance, although he had 
been brought up as a foster-son, were nil. Otherwise it 
is not likely that they would have opposed his suit. 
Thus upon returning to Richmond, Poe found that 
his sweetheart, who doubtless supposed him indiffer- 
ent, had been removed and was engaged to his rival. 
The blow was a telling one. Edgar was heart-broken, 
pursued by warrants for debt, and in disgrace with his 
“father,” who desired him to be a lawyer. He quar- 
reled with Mr. Allan and left home, going to Boston 
under the assumed name of Henri Le Rennét. Here, 
probably on a little money furnished him by Mrs. 
Allan and his “Aunt”, Miss Anne Valentine, he pub- 
lished his first volume of poems called Tamerlane and 
other Poems, printed by a tyro printer named. Calvin 
F.S. Thomas. The title poem dealt with Edgar’s love 
affair with Elmira Royster. 
now seems, from poetry published by Henry Poe 
1827 in the North American, here re- 
ag and 50) that Poe sent 4 
er brother who 
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William Henry Poe in Baltimore, after arriving at 
Boston oF Fort Moultrie, Se 
Tt was in the late summer and autumn of 1827 that 
Edgar communicated with his brother Henry. The 
result of these communications may be read in The 
Pirate, here printed for the first time since it appeared 
almost a century ago in Baltimore. Whether the story 
is by E. A. Poe or a romantic rendering of Edgar’s 
letters by William Henry Poe, is hard to tell, but the 
latter is more probable. There is some indication in 
the story, as the careful reader will see, that Henry 
Poe may have called in a ship on the way to or from 
the West Indies at Charleston and there had an inter- 
view with young Edgar at Fort Moultrie. Edgar is 
described in the person of the pirate who cares for the 
narrator while the latter was ill with yellow fever. 
Charleston was haunted with yellow fever which lends 
some “local color” to the probability. This is doubt- 
ful, however. Although he seems anxious to disclaim 
full credit for the tale in his curious introductory note, 
we may notice that the story Recollections, in which 
Edgar figures, is clearly by Henry alone. 
In February 1827, Henry was in Montevideo—a 
little later in the year we find him in Baltimore and 
writing constantly for the North American. Perhaps 
after 1827 he went no more to sea. In 1829 Henry Poe 
was known to have been employed in the office of 
esenry er, and to have been living with Mrs. 
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now upon his period of decline, for in 1829 there is 
record of his illness and despairing drinking. A short 
time later he died of tuberculosis at Mrs. Clemm’s, 
The probabilities are, therefore, that the material 
that appeared in the North American in 1827 was hig 
own, and the poems by Edgar copied from Tamerlane, 
Henry perceived that his brother s love affair with 
Elmira Royster was exactly the tragic-romantic type 
of star-crossed lover plot which most tickled the senti- 
late of the period and appealed 


mental-lugubrious pa , 
especially to romantic youth. That Edgar had lost his 


sweetheart and run away on an adventurous career 
was an opportunity which Henry could not neglect. 
Hence, The Pirate. That this story refers to the 
Elmira incident there cannot be the shadow of doubt. 
Henry had been taken to call upon her; Edgar had 
written him the later particulars. It was enough. In 
the story we find Edgar’s appearance as the “young 
pirate” aptly described, his assumed age carefully 
given, the name of “Rose”, the Poes’ sister, substi- 
tuted for Elmira, and Edgar and Edgar-Leonard, the 
names of the two Poe brothers, intertwined. The inci- 
dent of the lover’s return, when he finds his sweetheart 
about to be married to another, is almost literally 
Edgar’s experience after coming back from the Uni- 








y in 1826. The rest is an easy piece of romance. 

in the West Indies, the Floridas and Carolinas 
~ and William Henry Leon- 
“Itis all very characteristic 0 
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The strong family affection that existed between all 
Poes is strikingly illustrated in the little poem on 
na locks of the father’s, mother’s, and sweetheart’s 
oe Peed. In a Pocketbook. While it is possible 
ne Henry really had a sweetheart named Rosa, it is 
more probable that the verses originally referred to 
the sister, but were published by Henry under the 
belief that the ordinary reader would interpret the 
family poem romantically. 

There is no doubt that the bringing to light of these 
stanzas and prose offerings by Henry Poe raises a 
great many questions over which critics may wrangle; 
and suggests, in fact proves, a much closer and more 
significant and affectionate contact between the two 
young brothers than has ever been suspected hereto- 
fore. Perhaps the most interesting point of all is the 
proof of the existence of a talent in Henry similar 
though hardly equal to what Edgar had exhibited at 
that early date, and of a similarity of temperament in 
the two brothers that may throw a helpful light on 
their heredity, mental and physical. There can be 
little doubt that Henry was determined to be a poet. 
We know that Edgar was. There are lines of hitherto 
unknown poetry by Edgar Poe written certainly as 
early as 1824 when the boy was only fourteen years of 
age. This tends to confirm Edgar Poe’s statements in 
his preface to Tamerlane. 

It is now in order to detail what is known of the rest 
nry Poe’s short life. In 1829 Poe returned to 
‘mond, left the army, visited Washington, and 
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POE'S BROTHER 


then went to live for a while in Baltimore during the 
summer and winter of 1829. At that time he lived, 
certainly for a while, with Henry, his Aunt Mrs. 
Clemm, and the little girl Virginia whom he afterward 
married. On May 20, 1829, Edgar Poe writes to John 
Allan from Baltimore, “T have succeeded in finding 
Grandmother and my relatives.” * On August Io, 1829 
Edgar Poe, still in Baltimore, again writes to John 
Allan, “My Grandmother is extremely poor and ill 
(paralytic). My Aunt Maria (Mrs. Clemm] if possible 
still worse and Henry entirely given over to drink and 
unable to help himself, much less me’’1—a statement 
that sufficiently indicates Henry’s condition at the 
time. In July 1830 Edgar entered West Point and we 
again hear of Henry through him in another letter to 
John Allan, June 28, (1830), “J take the first opportun- 
ity since arriving here of acknowledging the receipt of 
your letter of 21st May inclosing a U. S. note for $20 
T received it three days ago—it has been lying some time 
in the W. P. post office where it was forwarded from 
Baltimore, by Henry.” On his way to West Point from 
Richmond Edgar had again visited his brother Henry 
in Baltimore in May and June 1830. 

Edgar Poe left West Point about February 18, 1831, 
g -d by court martial. He stayed a 
evidently arrived in 

ee he went 




























POE'S BROTHER 


Milk Street, in the Fells Point district. There 
Row, chen in the household, Mrs. Clemm, Virginia 
cae old Mrs. David Poe, the grandmother, Henry 
oe ae Clemm, and to them was now added 
etme Beary Poc was very ill gas dying, ip face 
Edgar must have spent much of his time nursing his 
elder brother for whom he had gone into debt. On 
August 2, 1831; the following notice appeared in the 
Baltimore A merican: 
“Died last evening W. H. Poe aged 24 years) His 
friends and acquaintances are invited to attend his 


funeral this morning at 9 from the dwelling of Mrs. 
Clemm in Milk Street.” 


William Henry Leonard Poe was buried in the 
graveyard of the old First Presbyterian Church in 
Baltimore where his immortal brother now lies. Edgar 
Allan Poe survived him by eighteen years. The sor- 
row of following to the grave this beloved elder 
brother, cut off in his early manhood, is one of the 
many tragedies of Edgar Poe’s own youth which his 
biographers have for the most part overlooked. For 


Edgar there was what threatened to be a very tragic 
aftermath. 


Balhees 
My dear Pa (To John Allan) one 

am in great distress and have no other friend on 
earth to apply to except yourself if you refuse to help 
me I know not what I shall do. I was arrested eleven 
. for a debt which I never expected to have to 
which was incurred as much on H[enrly’s 

. 1 


POE’S BROTHER 


two senate brothers, hours of intimate talk, de 
two heads bent over the lines of their first poetry : 


poverty, sickness, the last agony, and despair. 


THE poET 


RY LEONARD POE 


RY OF WILLIAM HEN 


ETHER WITH SOME PROSE 
DEALING WITH HIS 
BROTHER 


EDGAR ALLAN POE 


TOG 





en GED 

with pial pestty shone, 

1 pint that lizhts the gummer even ; 
adaden’d, and the heart that won, 
a more kindred hearer 

we then dare repine: z 

rpallegs this world of woe! 

a for souls 43 pure a3 thine- = 

, and gladly bid thee go! 
fone cea hour—w hen all is bright, 
akes of beauty with the sky ;—- 

ren stars’ han shining with their purest light, 


And ali mitt thee is  minstrelsy : | 
a throve | 





yOR THE NORTH AMERICAN, 
OH! GIVE THAT SMILE. 
Ain—Oh teach ms how fre 
‘ A . am f 
On! give that smile-—tane graile agin, ore Ong 
Tho’ e’en from thee 1 scser, 
Thro’ years of joy, of care oF pain, 
Vu never forge no-—never: 
Near woman's eye May oft be met, 
And friendsbip's voice may grett, 
Yet still ] never can forget, 
The smile which beam'd so sweet. 


Tho’ pleasure aparkle on my brow, 
And giad this heart the while, 
Yeteven these—as e’en’tis now, 
(ll ne“er forget thy smile. 
Ah! fare thee well! yet smile again, 
Tho’ now from thee { sever,— 
Thro’ years of care—of joy or pain. 
Vil ne‘er forget—no—never: W. HI. P. 


——— 


por THE NORTH AMERICAN: 
ook I lately found three locks of hair, from 


Tho’ poor the 
tebe filial love 1 owe to thee. 
My mother’s, too!-—then let me press 
~ ‘This gift of her! loved 50 well,— 
For I have had thy last caress, 

And heard thy long; thy last farewell. 
My Rosa’s! pair doth dim my €y®, 
Shen gazing on this pledge of thine— 


Alas!—us wrong to call thee mine! 


A Fatber! he hath loved indeed! 

A mother! ghe hath blessed her son,;— 

But Love is like the pois’ning weee, 

That taints the hir it lives upon. W. Huh. 


This is one of the»most,important contributions made by Henry Poe as it 
obviously refers to, 4 pocketbook belonging to Mrs. David-Poe which contained 
locks of hair of his father David, his mother Elizabeth Arnold Poe, and his 
sister Rosalie, probably Henry’s only inheritance from his parents. 


The “importance” of this family poem lies in the fact that Henry in the last 
two stanzas quite patently hints that Rosalie was illegitimate, the child of love, 
and therefore only his half-sister, though he does not make clear whether his 
father’s or his mother’s. Compare t is poem with John Allan’s letter to Henry 
Poe on page 2!- Whether or not there was any truth in the charge it certainly 
disturbed the writer of the poem. It must be rembered that in publishing his 
lines, Henry Poe did not intentionally air a family scandal in any Cases since 
the readers of his own day, unacquainted with Allan’s letters, might be expectd 
with confidence to interpret the poem romantically. 








POR THE NORTH AMERICAN. 
OH! GIVE THAT SMILE. 


Ain—Oh teach ms how from for 
Gb! give that smile-—that sraile ee m Fore C0 fly 
Tho’ e’en from thee 1 ecver, ' 
Thro’ year of joy, of care or pais, 
Vii ne’er forget no-—never! 
Pear woman's eye may oft be met, 
And friendship’s voice may greet, 
Yet still I never can forget, 
The smile which beam’d so sweet. 


Tho’ pleasure sparkle on my brow, 
And giad this heart the while, 

Yeteven these—as e’en’tis now, 
Hil ne‘er forget thy smile. 

Ah! fare thee well! yetsmile again, 
Tho’ now from thee f sever,— 
Thro" years of care—of joy or pain. 

I'll ne‘er forget—no—never: 


—_—— 


W.IT. P. 
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yor THE NORTH AMERICAN. 
ok I lately found three locks of hair, from 


et 
+ inated the following lines:— 
er’s!—! will bless it yet— 
‘ ou hast given life to me: 
oor the poon—l’ll:ne’er forget 
The filial love { owe to thee. 
vty Mother’ss too!-—then let me press 
My Ns nt of herl loved so well,— 


And heard thy long; thy last farewell. 
My Rosa’s! pain doth dim my eye, 

‘When gazing on this pledge of thine—- 
Thou wert a dreani—-o falsity— . 

Alas!—tis wrongs to call thee mine! 


A Fatber! he hath loved indeed! 
A mother! she hath blessed her son,— 
put Love is like the pois’ning weed, 


That taints the hir it lives upon. W, Bu. 


This is one of the most important contributions made by Henry Poe as it 
obviously refers to, @ Pow ketbook belonging to Mrs. David Poe which contained 
locks of hair of his father David, his mother Elizabeth Arnold Poe, and his 
sister Rosalie, probably Henry’s only inheritance from his parents. 


The “importance” of this family poem lies in the fact that Henry in the last 


two stanzas quite patently hints that Rosalie was illegitimate, the child of love, 
and therefore only his half-sister, though he does not make clear whether his 
father’s or his mother’s. Compare this poem with John Allan’s letter to Henry 
Poe on page 21- Whether or not there was any truth in the charge it certainly 
disturbed the writer of the poem. It must be rembered that in publishing his 
lines, Henry Poe did not intentionally air a family scandal in any case, since 
the readers of his own day, unacquainted with Allan’s letters, might be expectd 


with confidence to interpret the poem romantica ly. 
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From Edgar Poe’s Tamerlane volum 
e: 


Tue happiest day—the happi 
¢ ae appiest 
__ My sear d and blighted heart on 
The highest hope of pride, and owe known, 
I feel hath flown. staid 


Of power! said I? yes! such I ween 

__ But they have vanish’d long alas! 

The visions of my youth have been- 
But let them pass. 


And, pride, what have I now with thee? 
Another brow may ev’n inherit 

The venom thou hast pour’d on me— 
Be still my spirit! 


The happiest day—the happiest hour 
ie ayes ahs see—have ever seen 
e brightest glance of pride < : 
I feel—have wee ianlamed ae 


But were that ho i 
. pe of prid 
“ pomoterd, with she aa age 
‘ven then I felt—that brigh 
I would not live again: aaa 


For on its win 
wing was dark alloy. 
Aca as it flutter’d—fell. * 
essence—powerful to d 
A soul that knew it atl 


As published by E 
Reprinted h by Edgar Allan Poe in T, 
atte ae oe comparison with the st amerlane, Boston, 1827, pp. 33-34: 
ees ge. Poe is probably referri anzas signed ““W. H. P 5} he fol 
caving Richmond in March ta, here to events occurring just me a 
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ss 
[ORIGINAL ! 
ei, ‘ea! day—the happiest hour, 


ae 
\ qe hopp aud plighted heart has knows 


ce of pride and power 
jae iH feel has flown- 


ride! what have I now with thee? 
yea brow may een inherit 
The venom thou hast pour’don me: | 

Be still my spirat. 


The smile of love—soft friendship’s charm~— | 
Bright hope iteelf has fied at last, 
oT will ne'er ogaia my bosom warm—— 

Tis ever past. 


1 

| 

The happiest day,—the happiest hour, » 
Mine eyes shall see,—have ever seen,— 
The brightest glance of pride and power, ef 
Ifeclhas been. W.H.P. | 


Stanzas taken in part from Edgar Poe’s first volume, Tamerlane, published in 
Boston in 1827, and republished by William Henry Poe in the North American 
in Baltimore. For convenience, the same poem as it appeared in Tamerlane is 
printed on the preceding page. It is not improbable that the changes were 
made by Edgar’s direction, for he was always reworking his verses. But there 
is an unromantic chance that the poem was reduced in size to fill the desired 
space in the paper, In any case it will be observed that the next poem by 
Edgar is more carefully marked “Extract”. 
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FOREIGN SCENES AND cUSTOMs) SS3 


ae ————— 





neem, 

After a passage in which Ma had the usual quantity of go | 
and bad weather, we arrived at the entrance of the p: od 
Plate, where we saw 2 large Brazilian fleet at anchor. tivey 
caring to be overhauled, and feeling a little proud of oueiek 
sel. we determined to shew them it was in our power anda 
in theirs, whether we would submit to it or not—and aa 
proved, for the yessel they had sentin chase of us, whether 
from fear, as we looked “rakish,” or from dull Sailing wie 
soonfar behind, and ere night we had lost sight of her entire 
lr. As we were nowear the place of destination, Monte 
Video, we anchored until the coming day—our captain, with 
that caution so, natural to a yankee, would not risk his Vessel} 
at the very port, after having suecessfully passed the dangers 
of ’ “The dark and stormy ocean.” 

It was almost sun-down when we arrived at the harbor. 
and there was something sombre and gloomy in,the plac. 
which I did not ike—perhaps the number of vessels which | 
had seen their best days, and have by accident or design dvift- 
ed on shore: or the gloomy towers of their large cathedral,— | 
the low long dark buildings designed for barracks and hospi- | 
tals—to which you may adda dark evening,—caused the | 
feeling, but certain it is, the place made an unfavorable im. 
pression on me, although during my stay there I found it the 
very reverse of what! at first antleipated. Yet when I think 
of it, the impressions of my mind on first beholding the 
city, still forcibly revert back, notwithstanding the subse- 
quent proof of the jncorrectness with which they were form- 
ed:—so firmly does first ideas cling to the remembrance. 

Monte Video is at present in possession of the Brazilians— 
but the Patriots were almost at. the very gates, and it was a 
common oecurrence to observe a skirmish between parties 
of the contending armies;—but whether it was the effusion 
of some hot-headed young officer, who thought it a pleasant | 
way of ending the day, or was dictated by the more experien- | 
ced head of age, 1 cannot determine; but the former opinion 
seems the most probable, as no benefit could be expected by 
either party from their occurrence, and they generally ended 
with the loss of two or three killed or wounded on either side. 


} 
| 
| 
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etn 


\ here during the Carnival—t 
e to be tnere during nival-— 
had the 6 ng patel thiok 1 om rather wrong, as I receiy- 
: 06 iY Wa eable effects of their frolic—however, 
pine not Vory AE wel, andas wemust generally 
q@ some mething novel, : alls 
witnessed a wnanner for the indulgence of our curiosi- 
ontribute in se satiafied- The officers of the F rench Cor- 
t } pin re port with the gaiety peculiar to their na- 
; i uv 
ite pest ee be in their proper element. On the morning 
tion appeared Rate -lareest boat, manned with sixteen oars; 
of the first day, seen of France flying, was seen approaching 
in per bows Jeaning on a staff and dressed only in 
a ee trowsers and tarpaulin hat, was a perso 
ee . Giaken for a negro, and it wos therefore Ww ith no 
on Anes that J learnt he was the captain of the le 
smalls tl e stern were seven or eight other officers, a@ Ni in 
a dresses. Asthis was the first scene of the kind 
TS Thad ever beheld, youmay be assured it afforded me 
whic 2 2 ? 
‘derable amusement. ¢ ep 
conser through the streets gazing at the strange fi- 
ae aire { received a blow, which gave me,—not the 
2 a? 5 7 ye) _ e a 
Bann daze of a gentleman,—i the appearance of au Seal 
ot abe r of my physiognoiny- Surprised at this unloo xed 
De rnt lim ont, J turned round as hastily as the effects of my 
for Bo eoaaid permit, and discovered that the Ne ae ee 
had thus cavalierly treated me, were some young ladies, 5 Fe 
ne a neighbo.ing terrace, who immediatelysbegan a 
ee itt oe Ss filled with cologne water, and {rom one 03 
ch welcued missles 1 received the mark, which, in my 
nie country, would have caused a Btneeaae of my pre 
bulations for some sa wes al lon Dee diet 
‘ iment ta be notice SO shi amar 
by the rene the city—but notwithstanding this iia 
e fair ones } t : 
fon I felt no anxiety to receive any more of them, i they 
were to be conferred in a similar coin. mee Ot aie 
The commerce of Monte Video is Ree ves 5 pat in 
ports are beef, pork, Sones ret ae gins ety 
incipally hides an ens, s generally 
rie arth ces pallast, as hides are frequently shipped 
Te uaice shite never bea piace of much trade—the 
58. an c : 
pee fat Ali eup, and vessels drawing more than 
harbour is gradually filling up, escheat 
sixteen feet water cannot ae eae ee ae 
ing 1 oads 
—and lying in the open t L 4 cape 
uae act pontl and the heavy Bas ee a sappy, 
quent, have driven many & gallant ship tro 
> oe 
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ment to the land. The Macedonian dragged ei ancietiatas| 
within an hundred yards of a reef—and our commaed OFS to) 
|. that, at the least appearance of a blow, had every thir aftey 
and snug. B safe 
|. The inhabitants of Monte Video are Principally Portnoy. ;| 
—but there are many Americans and Englishmen in the nee 4 
all intent on making moneéy,—no matter how, Thre pane ri 
tual fact, that most of the vessels which have forced th. fe 
blockade and arrived at Buenos Ayres, were. first piirchates | 
at Monte Video-—and I have many reasons to believe that the 
principal authorities wink at the procedure. The inhabitay 
are generally believed to he in favor of the Patriots, but ifs 
they do not and dare not openly avow it, | 
Peaches. apples, melons, &c. are now (February,) in great | 
plenty; and, whilst 1 am complaining of the wermth, youare | 
“no doubt blowing your fingers, and wishing for a residentonme | 
) amilderclime. But with all the novelties and all the attrag. || 
- tions which a foreign country possesses 





| 
cia 


, Still in the midst of 
' pleasure the heart will turn to its home, and long to be there, 
| Phere is something in its very name, which crowds the mind: 
with such pleasurable sensations that it is impossible to des 
scribe them. ; Rates. 
Asan instance of the kindly feeling with whieh our coun. || 
| trymen greet each other in a foreign laad, 1 will state a little 
|: Circumstance that transpired whilst at Monte Video. ‘One | 
Sunday a friend and myseif had strayed a short'distance out 
» of the gates, when we perceived two persons approaching us: 
| J do not know if it was instinct, but L immediately fancied 
> dhey were my countrymen—and I told ny companion loud e- 5 
hough for them to hear, that I thought they were yankees— 
| “You've guessed right,” Says one; and. in fifteen’ minutes ‘Ww Ks 
| Were almost as well acquainted-a8 if we had been brothers=- > 
| and ¥ verily believe I never passed a more pleasant afternoon. ¢ 
} But} had nearly fo : 
k 












orgotten the ladies, who of course are4 
entitled to some notice in my at 
‘hey are ioiceet rather hand i 
Spanish casi—ani so far from being disinclined to intimacy 
Frith forcigners, as 1a0st of their countrymen are, many have 
j pleenatrigs with the English and Americans resident here, © 
ond are gradually losing that yestraint imposed on their sex | 
pin Catholic countries. Tam. &e. W.H. PL’) 
es i ’ a % 


us| 


*) 
ER aL al Luteo | 


tempt'to describe their citys: y 
some, with somewhat of the 








Ke 
FOR THE worth AMERIC 435- 
TO B. 
i got cannot be—— re 
Nag tl es pe’er winston agai; 
Those ane FY) poR t Pit , A 
, ond ray erciaaped the burning chain. 
AD ; 


nai Vike the sis 





men THIET” 
t not like hins-—for CACTI ‘OriNESs 
Mee ce to jusete Jer sures M 
ett ig which stli foxy ching 
A soraething 5 


“i Tis vainly mourning set the 
ot be? for pride will now 5 
icherg te wpe eT eae, 
be Sine mect—that we should part. W.H. P. 
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———, 
[ORiGINAL, 
I've lov’d thee---but those hours are past 
That bound my heart in woman’s Wiles 
Pye lov’d thee--but my fate iscasi 
1 trust no more to woman's Siniles, 
No give @ heart, 9 true as mine—— 
A soul,—whos¢ hope was a)! in thee... 
To love,-—ay, love—till t?were 4 Crirne, 
A Gream-—a madness——phantasy. 
Yet still the pride, which once was mine, 
Was come with all its force agajn— 
And yet those eyes,--those words of thine, 
Hath wrung my heart wiih wildest pain.—. 
But fare thee well—I tremble not— 
*Tis madness too from thee to part— 
Ng be as lost-—as dead—forgot!— 


$e still my wayward breaking heart! W.ILp 


[onicrar.} 
Sernes of my lore! of boyhood's thongh eas hour! 
_Lbid vou now 4 low. a sad farewell; ; 

Visionof Glors! where is now th power! 
Ah! where the charm that ould my bosom swell. 
The day of joy is Roar, and veil'd the light 
‘ That shone on days too bright-—toc fair to laat:— 
My life is now a chill and starless night, ‘ 

And men’ry weeps with bitter tears the past. 
The friends co loved —f, 





Edgat Allan 
Tamerlane: DREAMS 


Poe’s poem, Dreams, as published in 


oung life pitta ie: dream! 
ons wak’ning, till the beam 

M Se ity abould tiie the morrow. 
Cs 13 ho’ that long dream were of hopeless sorrow, 
Pes better than the cold reality 
eae ae life, to him whose heat must Be, 
And hath been still, upon the lovely earth, 
A chaos of deep passion, from his birth. 
But should it be—that dream eternally 
Continuing—as dreams have been tome 
In my young boyhood—should it thus be giv’n, 
*T were folly still to hope for higher Heav'n. 
For I have revell’d when the sun was bright 
l’ the summer sky, in dreams of living light, 
And loveliness,—have left my very heart 

ines of my imaginary apart 
See mine oa hanes with beings that have been ; 
Of mine own thought—what more could I have seen! 
*T was once—and only once—and the wild hour 
From my remembrance shall not pass—some power 
Or spell had bound me—’t was the chilly wind 
Came o’er me in the night, and left behind 
Its image on my spirit—or the moon 
Shone on my slumbers in her lofty noon 
Too coldly—or the stars—howe’er it was | 
That dream was as that night-wind—let it pass. 


Ou! that my Y 


I have been happy, tho’ in a dream. 
I have been happy—and I love the theme: 
Dreams! in their vivid colouring of life 




















: rom then ton I must fiy— As in that flecti hadowy, misty strife 
© Prave—{ é 4 ; S in that fleeting, shac Y>! ys 
When a ae i fer love of youth’s first spring, Of semblance with reality which brings 
And awas far | Seapets my lai:zhing eye, To the delirious eye, more Ir things 
( } Yes, al} farewell! ony ees: Of Paradise and Love—and ... our own: 
| My native land Neha a park flies fast— Than young Hope in his sunniest hour hath PIR . 
aq One m ye shoe Wty on my view; “ ” : . Poe in Tamerlane, on pages 26 and 27. Iitle 
A ih fatale hat kook perhaps the Jast— aa ae foe cinena by FE a ao the text compared with original Tamerlane 
Ks Morrnful, sad adicy. W. HP text. Reprinted here for comparison with stanzas on following page. 
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FOR THR WORTH AwuRicay, 
Ertracl—"*DREANIS » 
O}' that my soung life were a lasting 
Me apirit not awax'ning til] the beam 
Of an Eternity should bring the murrow—— 
Yes! tho’ thatlong dream were of hopele 
were betler than the cold reality 
Of waking life to him whose heart shal) be 
And hath horn still upon the lovely varth - | 
A chaos of deep passion fron his birth— 
But should it be (that dream) eternally 
Coatinving--t9 dreams lave bren to me 
In my young bovhood—-should it thus be given 
'Twere folly sti}l ta hope for higher Hoaven! 
For | have revoll’d when the sun was bricht 
In the summer sky, in dreams of living light 
And lovelinesi-—have left mr very heart 
In climes of mine imagining-— apart 
From mine own home— with beings that have Leen 
Gf mine own thought-—-what more could I have sees! 
"Twas once—-and only onve (and the wild hour ' 
From my rememberitg shall not pass) some power . 
Or spell had bound mne—twas ‘he chilly wind 
Came o’er me in ihe night and left behind 
Its image on my spirit-—or the moon | 
Shone on my slumbers in herlofiy noon 
Too coldly——-cr the stars-—-howe'er it was-——— j 
That dream was as that oight-wind—let it pass - 
i have been happy—tho’ butin a dream / 
I hare been happy-~and I love the theme 
Dreams in their vivid colouring ef life— 
ra Dene sladowy misty rife 
hose ieiathela 1 reality, which brings 
Of Paradise aa Bi more lovely thinzs 
Thee chase = uOve (and all our own!) — 
young Hope tn his sunniest hour hath known 
f W. HH. P 


dream! 


SS S0royy 
4 


Poem, although over the s 
uished as an “Extract” 
m the original 


to be carefully disting ignature of “W. H. P.” seems 
with the version fro 
1827 that the ugly 
a8 IME © S changed. This was probably 
ere ganes are retained, and a at more 

Riries TS poem of about 1828, among the 
ei Library. That final version of the 


Ing Page, s¢ 
& Page, so that the reader 
vision, at the reader may observe the charac- 


2 ie Pier re) 
poem Is given on a follow; peat’ ® 


teristic gradual minute re 


ce 





= rr 


The version of 1828 


DREAMS 
Oh! that my young life were a lasting dream! 
My spirit not awak’ning till the beam 
Of an Eternity should bring the morrow: 
Yes! tho’ that long dream were of hopeless sorrow, 
*Twere better than the dull reality 
Of waking life to him whose heart shall be, 
And hath been ever, on the chilly earth, 
A chaos of deep passion from his birth! 


But should it be—that dream eternally 
Continuing—as dreams have been to me 

In my young boyhood—should it thus be given, 
’Twere folly still to hope for higher Heaven! 

For I have revell’d, when the sun was bright 

In the summer sky; in dreamy fields of light, 

And left unheedingly my very heart 

In climes of mine imagining—apart 

From mine own home, with beings that have been 
Of mine own thought—what more could I have seen? 


’T was once and on/y once and the wild hour 

From my remembrance shall not pass—some power 
Or spell had bound me—’twas the chilly wind 
Came o’er me in the night and left behind 

Its image on my spirit, or the moon 

Shone on my slumbers in her lofty noon 

Too coldly—or the stars—howe’er it was 

That dream was as that night wind—let it pass. 


{ have been happy—tho’ but in a drea 

I have been happy—and I love the theme— 
Dreams! in their vivid colouring of life— 

As in that fleeting, shadowy, misty strife 

Of semblance with reality which brings 

To the delirious eye more lovely things 

Of Paradise and Love—and all our own! 

Than young Hope in his sunniest hour hath known. 





The final text of the poem, from Edgar’s autograph copy, among the Wilmer 
MSS, (circa 1828) in the Pierpont Morgan Library, here printed by permission. 


Note that most 0 


f the variants of the North American from the Tamerlane text 


are retained, which suggests they were due to Edgar himself. 
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THE PIRATE 
a ee 


HE PIRA TE was published by William 
/ Henry Poe on pages 189 and 190 of the North 


American for Saturday, November 27, 1827, 


Vol. I, No- 24- By that date Edgar Poe had been in 
garrison at Fort Moultrie, Charleston, S. C., for about 
three weeks, sufficient time for him to have communi- 
cated with his brother Henry in Baltimore. 

This story simply continues the Elmira incident 
previously treated in Tamerlane, and adapts it to the 
new environment at Charleston. The heroine is given 
the name of Rose, that of the Poes’ sister. The hero is 
given the name of Edgar, and Edgar-Leonard, the 
names of the two Poe brothers. Leonard was William 
Henry Leonard Poe’s third name. The appearance of 
Edgar Poe is well described in the young pirate cap- 
tain. Henry Poe had been to sea, pirates were then 
common in southern waters—and the rest is roman- 
tic fiction. The calendar seems to preclude the possi- 
bility of Henry Poe’s having called at Charleston in 
November, for he had been contributing to the North 
American in Baltimore for some time previous. 

The disclaimer in the opening note that W. H. P. 
originated the story, and some of the sentences sug- 
gest that Edgar may have written the tale at least in 
part. The Byronic quotation—from near the begin- 


1Edgar Poe sailed from Boston Harbor on October 30,, 1827, under military 


orders to take up garrison duty with his regiment, the First U. S. Artillery, at 


Fort Moultrie, Charleston Harbor, Sullivan’s Island, S. C. 
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ning of Canto IV of Don Fuan—is near two |; 
i 

elsewhere quoted and echoed. In any cage ¢ ; 

cance of this tale to the biography of P 


be underrated. 


POE’S BROTHER 
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en er NO LL A RY a re 


an ory the Editor of the Norts American. 


on my last. voy ave to te ee Indies, 2 fricod whom f met 

ra long eeparation, related to me the Pryilowing adven- 
afte ara 22 itapprared singular and roctantic, i cade a me- 
Soe eepduin of it, and J now transeribe it f rom my “low book” 
ee your Ue, whiek you are ut Tiherty to de with 4% OU may 
deein prope?- Fours, WwW. B. PR. 
THE MMATE. 

1 went to the Havana im the summer of 192~,0n basines, 
end having settled it to ory satisfaction, cagaged my passage 
in a vesse! bound to New York.—We had been but a few hours 
on the voyage wheu F felt that weariness aod puin which in- 
dicates the approach of the yeligw fever. 5 eontmucd to grow 
wore, ani to add to my distrem, fhe vaavedbegss 2 roll vio- 
jently and sen-sickness with ail ita henme case upon a9—i 
would have sacrificed avery thing for agniet piice<in whieb 
to die, 241 felt that this wee alt § combi wicktor. Overcome 
atlength with weakness, and comapletety exhassted, 9 felt a- 
aleop, from which f was wweralsapecd oy.a coufuzed noe. fat 
first believed it was merely imagination, but aa it became 
louder, 1 felt convinced that wiat I heard waza reality. At 
lengt the cabin door opened, and several persons descended. 
Our captain approached my birth and told me the vessel had 
becn captured by pirates, and thet we were now gisorling in 
for the boyd. Y bewrd the fiest part ofgis speech with an up- 
athy which my Macs only esa account for-—but ihe very 
name. of land snemodg to operate like 2 charm vpen me. 4 
young man aow appronehed and told me to be under no ap- 
preheosiun, as no personal injury was intended, anu that ove. 
rg care should be bestowed upon me. He inquired the na- 
ture and state afimy disease, and teroeseint me 2 cordial, which 
considerably relgerex! me. bes short time we were at anchor, 
and | was told of vesze! would be detained fore day or two, 
and after a fer articles had bées taken out, permsiltesaiprar 
ceed on her royagss. The same person subsequently entered, 
and observed that { could be much better attended on shore, 
where I would be relievxd from the bustle and confusion of 
the vesse?. To this I cheerfully accented, and in the after 
noon [ wae placed ina boat and encried toa hut agar the 
beach;-—here | was treated kindly, and every attention ‘paid 
me. Thad been three days ca shore when the young map 


bss | 





> ees 
a i eb 























(whom I sow discovered to be 
ae x captiin o 
re wie oe our vessel would sail in an shen Corsair 
le “ee inker f was at lsberty to do OOF, and if twig 
ws rked, Dg ny present state it would no an although he net 
edgtige that if T would trust to him “ond udt cost me 
atic ay , *Y : 
of Cuba, Pek eal or so, he would eouvey care beat the da 
fh sbi om WwW ones I could ensily proc mic to some tle. 
age : ite rermeva: in my present tte Sons pass Part 
who see oa to a strong desire to riba Se almost cer. 
wv f ies iso different from what I had | Mowe ofa may 
Renee a profession with which he wae card of men Pe 
. : he wa: se 
Aeasctnt a tats ih about a week { was decane ok 
youthfal oufjaw One ot eegpenp nena iuciooun oft 
. ne eve 4 on en 3 rte : or ¢ 
Fem Motel ried vo ct eae ark oe, Me 
and it was his i tee for the other side of hoot as he 
likely he would fs i that ¥ should wccompany hi er 
all in with some vessel bound tenn Ties 
@ United 


States, and { could t! 
thus; i 
underweigh. Hus get homo—the next morning we w 
$ rete 


It was near miini 

midnigit wT] 
ear 1¢ 

in the cabin in whieh f sic : 


) aareiy, 


T was awakened by 
42 ne ae 

ed the captain gazing on pt--I raised my head and dog: 
he was holding to the fi 4 small but beautiful da: Pereeiy. 
him on the table as ane ry oh Fa resiady Bisintys! before 
he was in teara, as I could judge ainly—before 
ments he ge en appeared aioe aed i Minature-- 
ed some time on aibag: in his desk and went ond tok ney ys 
ted for a situati Sincularity of thi s dock. Tous. 
é captain: 


he was rather sma)} j 
handsome, = ore his person, but. formed—aad bees 


seal upon bi Mink, but sor 
ture old ags, at thong bis buir exhibited the mares of peemar 
The next Soran he cupid mot be more thas eh, 
Ertin look at the dagzer_ho ‘i Watch and see if he sah. 
sitting some time ae length came down, and after 
agzin the dagger mplative posture, opened the dewit 
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4! to save one drop of whieh | 


47 1_-blood! 
tis blood body eootains-—and zet,” add 


“ Ay P 
r) ; rable t 
myo give all th hat shed it!” —He buried his face 11 
d in a few musmpents be became 


his and beg22 his story- 

more compos” hood 1 pass over—suffiee it to say, J 
ts of my box He, was left to the care of 2 

atwm, aud koew sorrow bat 


relatwon- Ir i : eighteenth ry. J then be- 
pame until I bad attained mm igh yes twee 


of our affection—they would be tedious, 
few happy erst i mind too forcibly—she 


lam—a2 wretched outcast—2 murderer!—-a broken-hearted, 
desperate being!”———The perspiration stood in large drops 
on his forehead—after pause of & mouent he continued: 

«J was too much restricted by poverty to marry-—bat I bes 
lieved that 1 possessed talents which would place me beyond 
the reach of its efiects—I accordingly embraced an offer from 


a friend to engage ina trading voy 

and as my health was delicate, my frienis considered the cl- 

mate would restore my frame to itsusual vigour. I bade a 

farewell to home and to Rosalio—tbat kiss!--that farewell 

kiss, was our last. Z 
We were detained nearly a year trading te differeat 

and altho’ { had writtenhome every opporsnnny 


roceivedananswer. it was with such feelings 
that Isaw our 


joy which language is inenpable of defining, 

vessei fast approaching my native land—-a thousand endear- 
ing recollections rushed on my mini—the thought that my 
Recalie was false, had never entered my brain—I would bave 


blushed if it had done so. 

It was night when our poat landed me at the wharf, and I 
fiew with 2 beatmg heart towards her dwelling. 

I forgot to mention the dagger-—! purebased it with some 
other trinkets ov account of its beaaty, ana had that day care- 
Jessly put it in my waistcoat pocket. ‘ 

_ Thers were Nights in the front of the horse ani } heard mu- 
sie~-§ wished to see her alone, acd weat to 
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as equally 80. | { will pass over the - 


the garden gate— 




















Py. re 


{ walked towards the servants’ howses, ing és Pas 

of them toearry a message to Ross. ‘I'he first » ‘eee 
often carried letters between u—but whe did nor Bat 
me, until 5 gcopen ae! she exclaimed, «gy DOL re bail 
Fégur is  youl-- isa Rose is to be married j rd? wea 
and burst inte tears. I havcoften siuce rain half ay hei 
my own firmness, for I listened cally to ber SUrprived ay 
shert—«, wealthy suitor had been proposed and tale tw 
{ asked if she could not procure me am interviennt 2Cepted 
said was impossible, bul if f would staud in the wee the 
might geo her as she posved tothe room. Thithes po? I 


evary thing reminded re of tne blissfel hours Ene 
had 


and es thers was only a sw2lk losep borning, t eonlq ee Sat, . 


fy be discorersd—T.beard her Mugbtog and talk oe 
her dressing room—strangs feelings came deer —_ Gaily jy 
aud lights wsemed to dunce before mr eyes dition 
breathing, and « confused sensation of paia oppressed Ky of 
when i came to myself? was keaning ucainet the wal} pan 
hand convulsively grasping the dogger. nal aay 
The door opened, and Rosalie with several oth 

; aes . ot 

into the passage--! waited woti) she wes nearly paisa 
ime, when Hlet fall tbe cloak with which ¥ had concealed me 
ci ‘and ioe you know ine!—-1 ans Edear Lee, 

di7___.She siricked at the senti dé i , 
ger in her bosom!?’———— acetate cant 
He paused—his countenance was livid, and “+ Hee We 

till tha Hood spouted on the table a mda pty! He! 
momenta he became more composed “ti ; . 

a glase of wine, petted oN etdatmaiies Aahines 

“t remember nothing afterwards ati) } feo ‘ | 
a ; as end mm j 

streei---my hand felt stiff, and when I held it up the 


_ light, I discovered that it was blood—the truth fashed atrosg’ 


my Lda pe Bert Rosalic’s lifeblood! the d 
feat te a: : “Li Was stained with the binod 
of her inconstancy 
freely flowed! 
boat,and I remember tellin 
site shore. I wished to fly, i 
a we under a feigned nat 
phaing to join the Patriots. On paseag: 
. . : Gur 
di medi is vere) and a8 I was now an Eibeist. fren pee 
5 ¥ iy them, and at the death of their eos 
3 HY 
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n 
er for the wafortunate pirate was not forgotten. 





death, but it shuns me—so true 


or tbat — principle will longest lie y 
Os io ife"9 oye Leressporie the mest to dic.” 


pitt suddenly asine his hands te hia forehead, he reeled 
snd ork senseless on the Boor, ere i could reeover from the 
pewiideriag Mate ahich bad seized upon my faculties —He 
slowly veto" ered, and, when he seemed 


> bigs te renounce his resent mode of 


vere ths ace: | e 
sip again eturn to the bosom of civilize sniety—“*Ne- 
ver” exclaimed he, with a vehemence which ciace me shrink 

. with terror——"Never shail my outlawed foot pollute 


kW 
ie soi of my much in jured country—some speedy vengeance 
may here close my hated existence—-bat to bear in retiremect 


those slings of remerse with whieh my guilt-ctricken con- 


science is afflicted, 
on the ocean. where every meurto wontd be firmiy strung in 


the confict.” [sa firmacss owed me into sence, a I felt: 


no inelination to renew my ender vors fo avert bim from his 


ina few days we fell in with @ vessel bound to Charleston, 


in whieh Tobtained 8 passage, and, after pidding an affee- 
tionate farewell to the youtitias eqemusneer of the pra 
to whow attention and kindsess § wae mainly indebted ie 
ray restoration 4 health, we kept on oer course homew2 s 
and his little burque was S0ci nd the reach ae - 
servance, Whenthe baat glimpse was extinct, (and until then 
} stood imotionbess en the deck,) 4 Dopo ta ie hse peck 
f e 
T found that not only my & oon ieatiiie which {bad 


ly delivered through his or 4 
intentionally left in the cabin of | theett ee ce places 
in the handa of tho captaill, re reached our desti : 


Sher a pleasant bath dey 08 

rt, and it beame tue 40 a r 

rst duty was fn pin in repairing, % os seepage sr 

i tefuk achknow 6 : : 
the fear of providence in my behalf,—and in which a pray 
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peters alae eel 
si {osrcrvat.} Se 


A FRAGMENT. 


yer! | have determined—lightly it may be—__ 
Ars is nothing to live for—nothing that the heart then 
aptiously and cvotedly, life is but a kind of preci ate 
from which we would freed. : . Use 
-slfeeleven at this moment asomething of impationee ; 
know what death is—and although } am now writing the vas 
last words this hand will ever trace—-yet even the Suteue 
ieee the trifles of the world beguilc me— 

The ink is not geod—I have suirred it—’tis better how. se 
Thave mended my pen—'tis disagreeable, even if it is oh 
very last letter, to write with a bad pen—a blot!—} must ¢. 
rase it—this when an hour will finish my existence!—an py. 
stence of wretchedness—one of weary, bitter disappoint. 
ment. 

{feels if hungry, and suddenly a sumptuous feast before 
me—surfeiting myself—revelling in my thoughts—indulging 
in what I have been afraid to think of—I have but a shoe 
hour to live, and the ticking of the clock before me, seems a 
jaughing spectator’of my death t wish it had life—j; 





> 


would not then be s0 gay—nay, it might be a partner of my 


melancholy. 

Pshaw! this pen—surely my hand must have trembled when 
I made it--I have held it up to the Jigitt--Heavens! my hand 
does trembie—No! tis only the flickering of the lamp. 

it will—at least it may be asked, why I have done this— 


they may say I was insane—the body which is earthed can- 


not feel their taunts, and the sou! cares not. 


i have a atrange wish even at this time—it is that some | 
maiden would plant flowers on my grave—which my mortal- | 


ity would add life to. 


When there isno hope—no cheering prospect to brighten, 
ho land to mark the bewildered scaman’s way—-why not try 
death? 

**And come it stow or come it fast 
It is but death that comes at lasi.”” 
There are man 


wh : Wy 6s aOR 
wietchedness, Menthe would rather linger in a life of 


7 bit i en | 
blight Dane a POIRD TEE itment—and other causes which | 


k ful heart, and make ruin and desolation 
in be be feelin yes! even the lip must smile and the 
eye be guy—although wlien night brings us to our couch we 
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scwously wish it was for the last time. 


gacun +g mmau—Such is mankind!—-I have still one half hous 
BEE one half hour:—-yet J look around me as if it was tne 
to iv 


ternal adiey!——-Why should 
of 2 day, and not an eterna y 
te  pelighting in one object, and she 


“The fairest fow’r that giittercd on a steny 
To wither at my grasp.” 


= more-——the pistol—I have loaded it--the bails are 
Be litte bright—they will soon be in my heart—[scom- 
ne vnensible death—what art thou? 
thave put the pistol to my hosoni—-it snapped—I had for- 


it--- t do it-—— 
ton to prime it 1 mus 
ain the ane of doing so it went off, and | awoke and found 
1 2 ‘ | 
sett rolling on the floor, having fullen from my bed i teha 
apd tation of a must strange and singular OnEss. WH. P 
agita , 


FOR THE MONTH AMERICAN- 


Despair! despair’—oh what art thou? 
1 wish to know thee now—— 
Art in the blue seas ware 
That fain weuld lave ; 
The tow'ring mountsia’s base, 


"That mourns for you bright moon on high? 
Sr art thou (when the widing sea 
ts raging fierce, sempestuousty) 
$n the seaman’? 
When Coan wo 
From ail bis s ’ : 

Tit ne t to leave but one sad tear?—~ 
: Or ee when bright ssrords are flashing 
And gay awd glorious souls a ’ 

Tn vain to save @ hero's ‘ Re ee 
Who falle——but "us aie 3 siriis 
Or art thou igi be oe bua 4 
"4 5 itse ee 
_ pena shriek ts there? 
It is Despais-— 


That wildly, —madly cries, ‘Yur there.” Ww. H.P. 
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RECOLLECTIONS 


nn 


——— 


HIS story, obviously a fiction of Henry’s own 
imagining, again uses, as its principal charac- 
ter, the romantic figure of his runaway brother. 
unlikely that we have here the origin of 
bviously apocryphal narrative, related to 
sometime during the summer of 1847, of a 
mythical adventure in Spain, for which see the chap- 
ter entitled The Universe and Mrs. Shew in 
This is an example of how Edgar upon different 
occasions incorporated the “recollections” of Henry 


‘nto his autobiographical legend. 


It is not 


Edgar's 0 
Mrs. Shew, 
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en i OATES PER Ie 


fORTGINAL | 


— en 


a RECOLLECTIONS. 
In travelling some years since in Spain it happened that J 
edearly in the morning at the small yet beantiful and 


arrive bata ‘ ; y 
roisantic village of De ¥— Ar—~, situated immediately on the 
1 had seen’ the,ocoan in its wildest anger, -atil in ‘its 


coast. iid 
sotband soul-subduing galumess—but I had mever seen any 


thing half so beantifwl ae the enchanting scene which now 
wet my delighted eyes. On the right, towéring mountains 
here and there decked with a srsatt patch of green that indi- 
cated the industry: of the owner of the: small hut which peep- 
ed almost with a conscious bashfatnéss through the luxuriant 
vines~-blushing im-their fulness*that their beauty claimed.no 
richer Jord ;—-and op. the other’ side the blue. waters of the 
classic Mediterranean, rolling gently in “as if totally uncon- 
scious-of its own wild and terre power, | 

“<5 “Stumberme as a giant in-his strength.” 

Yo heighten the scene several urchins with the dark biack 
eyes and brilliant colored dresses-peeuliar to Spain, were 
spotting in the sun as if they wished to take advantage of the 
slecping waters—Envious lot!—where is the beipg-that does 
not lool back to those days; es : 

_ “When peace had o’er him power.” 

I almost wished, isolated as I felt myself, to pass my days 
heve-—but } had a brether whose absence from his friends fur 
several years, on account of a slight misunderstanding, had 
induced me, .at the request of a loved porent whose eyes had 
been recently closed in death, to visit this Segst in search of 
him, to use my endeavors to persuade him to return to his 
home. With thisduty before me, I bad employed-no incon- 
siderable portion of my time in its performance, and However 
reluctant I might feel to leave this interesting spot, duty re- 
quired that I should stay 20 longer than to make the necessa~ 
ry cnquiriss. - § 

After seeing my mules accommodated, and having dined 
rather sumptuously, taking 2 Sparish inn with its fare into 
consideration, (althoagi not without thinking of Gil Blas and 
his ragouts) J Stroiled out on the beach—After walking a 
considerable distance, musing on the almost romantic cause 
uf my travels, and the slight chance I had of succeeding, { 
geated myself in a recess jn-the rocks to enjoy more Ieisure- 


ty the beauties that surrounded me. 


ry 
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{ had learnt that Leonard, my brother, had b 
some part of Spain leading a wild and reckless life. Seen jp 
it was believed that he had commanded a corsaj &—indeey 
gler, on the coast, but as it was merely a report OF smu. 
could not be sufficiently established for my entire ml fact 
Ji was now dark, and the heavy clouds that flitted te 

ast 


before the moon foretold thet the sea lately soc ily 
tiful, would soon be agitated by a storm; ine fsa Beant 
of the surf as it rolled heavily in and broke move Fanta 
confirmed it. Dreading to be exposed to the weat} ercely 
feeling it time to return, I prepared to doso, when ] ers and 
ed a boat swiftly approaching the shore—startled oper 
go retired a situation, I again concealed myself in the this in 
after having cast an anxious and hurried look to ay Tecess, 
anchor within the breakers, and not more than half ay at 
distant. It was evident the boat belonged to her, and : mile 
not help thinking it was some mad .infatuation or eer could 
folly, thatcould induce a manito anchor in such a i “tous 
particularly as there. was now every sign of a tempest RI 
needed not the experienced eye of a seaman, to eenfirra dae 
[had not long observed their motions before a youn é 
landed from the-boat, and after speaking to one of the nd 
ran hastily up the mountains. 1 marked his course; b mr A 
darkness at the moment prevented n inghwhee utithe 
took the road to the village, or tl ay “seeing, whether she 
‘to pe nunnery, sige age alae the left which leq 
though wishing to return home, 1 felt a 
expose myself to the seamen—so dreadf ul ecnaiits iB 
re by my landlord, of the desperate acts of the’ S er 
nugglers, and you may be.assured oppearances were te a 


favo! : 
avor of those men—every: one of them was armed, and as the’ 


moon gleamed on thei ni ; 
was much safer to pelk Jong knives, Y was fully convinced it 
Wiaue seine im my hiding place than to run any risk 
the sands with ep, tall, hereulean fellow, seemed to ace 
short dist great deal.of impatience, and as I wa be 
is jaisyange oF eeu Sishnotiy hear all he said Pe 
ae fool's errand,” exclaimed but t 
a8 - y claimed he-—‘‘ 
wall be up this time 'm thinking--those ne aut the game 
ey do blow, Wldfent ont northeasters, when 
_ “Yes, indeed!” answered ai 
Bat EN another—-“< ; 
rious winds—I remember one dark nightalt ‘ANeaut in the 
a ,in the 


d ship appeazed to add to -his im foncg 2 Teport from the 


miopatience, 
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upy, there must be something now! for ony lovessick:ca pP 
ee Jere word if there was any, anger, to re—aud old’Tru- 
tip ot the bey te pe frightened: with. trifles—Another gun! 
ly 18 PF nt at the mast head? exclaimed the irritated seaman 
Is were made which he mentioned—~‘‘Heavens! tig 
9 risk as fine a veseel as ever floated, aud a3 gal- 
r manned a ship, for the sake of a woman.” 
say, that,” replied the seaman who hac 
st interrupted him—‘‘these worsen are fearful things—i! 
ee i have Almost a kind of. dislikiag to our captain’s Jong 
weather cloak—it puts one 80 aocach in mind of a petticoat.” 
“Up vars, boys!” shouted. the coxwain—the captain and a 
ya 
ie moon which had been appa streggting.to throw 
q jittle light, was now totally obskured, and J had no oppor- 
tunity of discovering anything more.than what I-had over- 
heard,—that the captain was acconipanied bya lady. 
~They were all now.in- tie boat.which dashed gallantly off 
in the direetion of the vessel, and I soon heard the séamen 
weighing anchor. Curiosity chained’ me: tothe ‘spot—to 
gave the, vessel seemed almost impossible, as the wind had 
now increased, to a, gale,.and blew directly. on. shore—she 
would have to beat out,. and the least mismanagement would 
send her.on the reef, where the foara in the ovcasional light 
of the meon shone with a terrific whiteness. .- ~ : 
At length the gails were spread—and f could perceive her 
stretching across between: the breakers, and I aow began to 
entertain some hope ;—they had one’ more tack ta make ere’ 
she would clear the shoals, and as ghe sigod gallantly on the: 
very edge of them, I muttered a fervent prayer for their safe- 
ty.. I could hear even amid the noise of the winds and waves 
the hoarse voice which called the aren to their stations—my 
Meskt felt as if twas freezing;—it. was now, or never! Gra- 
cious héaven!—she missed stays, 
‘breakexs, hardly to be distinguish 
that surrounded her!——. . ; 
The next day many of the bodies drifted on shore; amoung 
them: that of a lady who had eloped from the conyent the 
evening preceding. I looted for some time for her compan- 
ion; and, at last discovered hima—but whenl brushed the sand 
from his brow, what was my horror on discovering, the eoun- 
tenance of my long-sought Brother! W. HEP. 


and ina moment was in the 
ed from the mass of foam 
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LINES, written ectempore 





foRrGiway,) 


Ma tombst 
Theat b One wi 
ae is a something in this holy Sei Peneit 
So Sircee itself aroung the y Place ‘4 
50 stil]— ) 
i pl ~hovght Save the Moani a i redh 
(Ri rushes thro’ the Wild and coe eh es 
\*/ourtshing green Witll the etal x 
Luxuriant with the } ne poor anes ue 
“uxuria 1€ LoVelinnss of}; 
Ww aking the thourhts which ws, ne 
ao anther and.a better world 
Abd this I gaze UPON #5 Bearitys ra ! 
Can the charms that circled in thie 
ie fore ver’—-Must the soul 
#2100 shone ag lightbine fro 
Moulder in the dust? “Must it aleer 
Aa uder in the ; SUit sleap o 
es Srave would never ope acaint : 
ot ate is no Eternity—why shrink? 
AY languish here?—when Death would be ab] 
An end forey reason, © * ~ “Mank... 
nae onats lear of what is reasonable! 
‘fh Bes PA Sas on that bright heaven 
7s ae y; there is no Eternity?P’—_the dumb ] 
: fi Copled stars—tha rustling of : eae 
es & of the sy er 
De i Sek 
peak to the doubting €ar—Beliove! W..H.P.- 
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[ontemat.] 
ON SEEING A LADY SLEEPING, 
Drear'st thou of love? 

onghts now playing o'er thy brain? 
oris it wilder'd with an angsish’d poin?— 

F ther worlds now living in thy breast 
wre ae Hope lies sti}! os if she foin would rest, 
cae is flying, in the distanve seen 
With wildest eyo, and sad despairing mien— 
As if now jealous of the smile that plays 
Upon those lips——like theughts of other days 
Crossing the mind with sad and mournful sweetness—. 
With smiling sighs—-sighs for their transient fleetness— 

—Oris a thought of madness In thy heart? 
Of disappointment—rashness—and the smart, 
Of wounded love! around thee stealing, 
With all its wildness—bitterness of feeling, 
That wears the soul—as if it lov'd to be 
Banquetting on youthful hearts in madden’d aor 

; HP. 


Are sunny th 


[oRicmax.} 
WATERS OF LIFE. 
There are thoughts so wild in our childhood’s hours, 
That they charm the soul in its early dreaming-— 
We gaze and we clasp life’s with'ring flowers 
While joy in our oye is gladly beam ing. 


Ah little we reck while Jife’s tido is fiewing, 
In laughing wares that will break at last, 
That all those fond hopes which are fair and glowing, 
Will languish and die when our youth is past. 
Yes! gaily we sport on life’s sunny sea, ; 
With our oars of Hope in the waters plashing—~ 
And gaily is flying life’s brilliantspray 
As thro’ the waters we’re madly dashing. 
The waters of Life! are they gently stealing, 
Or do they come in their sternest power? 
Wild’ring the soul with the wildest feeling, 


Wearing the heart in its sadden’d hour. W.H.P. 
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u THE Saturday Evening Post 


EADERS of this popular American periodical 
R may be interested to learn that recently we 
have discovered that Poe’s brother was also a 
contributor to the Saturday Evening Post of Philadel- 
phia. The two poems given below appear in the issues 
of January 20 and February 3, 1827, respectively. The 
first is signed with the familiar initials W. H. P., the 
second has as signature W. A. P., but there is no 
reason to doubt a mere misprint in the latter case. No 
other writings appear in the paper at this period 
which seem to be connected with him. The discovery, 
however, suggests that other newspapers and maga- 
zines of the day might yield more writings of the 


adventurous sailor. 
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JACOB’S DREAM 


Inspir’d by faith’s illuming ray 
To seek a home unknown, 
Pensive the Patriarch trod his way, 
Trusting in God alone. 


Full many a wishful look he cast, 
The wide, wide world around, 

As on in solitude he passed, 
Absorb’d in thought profound. 


Dim night anon its curtain drew, 
Soft slumber lent repose 

When straight a figured scale in view, 
With awial grandeur rose: 


Then he beheld an angel throng 
Strew’d o’er the glittering line, 

That up and downward pass’d along 
On embassies divine. 


While yet the mystic pencil wrought 
The visionary scene, 

The soul new kindling fervours caught— 
A glow of joy serene: 


Though sunk in deep oblivion’s rest, 
Each outward sense enchained, 

There sprang an Eden in his breast— 
Divine communion reigned. 


Ah! why distrustful mortals, why 
Renounce celestial care? 

The arm that wields yon orbs on high 
Sustains each atom here! 


Sooner shall fail the mother’s heart 
Towards the infant son; 

Sooner the floods their course depart 
And to their fountains run— d 
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“Soars to a happier clime. 
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PSALM 139TH 


Lord! thou hast searched and scanned 
My inmost soul hast open thrown; 
Naked I stand before thy yiew— 
Each thought far off to thee is known. 


me through, 


My daily paths thou art among— 
Around me, where I lay my head; 

Thou know’st each word upon my tongue, 
And spiest through all the walks I tread. 


Filled with abasement and amaze— 
Trembling before thee low I bend; 
Such knowledge, such mysterious ways 

I cannot reach, nor comprehend. 


Where from thy presence shall I fly? 
And whither from thy spirit go; 
If I ascend to heaven on high— 
Or make my bed in hell below, 


Of if I take the wings of morn, 
And dwell amid the utmost sea; 

Thou still art there! no distant bourne— 
From thy right hand shall set me free! 


If of the darkness I should say, 
Twill surely veil me—lo! the night, 
Pierced by the all-pervading ray— 
Around me shines with radiant light. 


Alike to thee, night’s sable veil, 
And the full day’s meridian blaze; 
Thou source of light that ne’er shall fail, 
And life that knows no end of days! 


Thee will I praise—for thou hast join d 
Thus fearfully my wondrous bone 

Thy marvellous works, Eternal mind! 
All good, thy glorious power proclaim. 
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a an ian and Witt take ee : 
ror ag the North American by Henry Poe d 
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e in Tamerlane at Boston. 
falls in the issue of Satur- 


mber 155 1827. Edgar Poe was in Boston, 

: Patts from some time in April 1827 to 
O 1827. During that time Tamerlane ap- 
oe sobably in May or June. There would, 
lenty of time for Edgar to have 


Pp 
, have been P 
ee her Henry a copy of the book, and for 


have inserted the stanzas as they now appear 


Frbout tne sem eee 
yshe? * of the magazine 


Henry to : 
over his initials. é 
The order of the appearance of Henry’s work in the 

North American shows that certainly after the issue 
of July 28, 18275 Henry Poe was a fairly regular con- 
tributor. It is apparent that his poetry and prose 
frequently dealt with episodes in the life of his roman- 
tic younger brother and in two cases he actually repro- 
duced some of the stanzas from Edgar Poe’s first book. 
Nor was Henry alone interested in treating the 
story of Poe and Elmira Royster. This romantic 
episode, which provided all the machinery of a stock 
love-plot of the period, was probably much discussed 
about the office of the North American, where Henry 
was doubtless familiar with the staff and contributors. 
Among these contributors was L. A. Wilmer, after- 
wards known as an intimate friend of Edgar’s, and the 
author of The Quacks of Helicon. Wilmer evidently 
became familiar with the unfortunate events of 


Edgar’s love affair with Elmira in Richmond, and as 
it with romantic license in The 


fantastic version had already 


Henry had treated 1 
Pirate, Wilmer in a more 
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used it as the plot of Merlin, a poeti 
acts, which he contributed to the x Grama j 
American for three consecutive cp Of the 
August 8. In Merlin, Elmira js thes, innin 
heroine of the piece, and one “Marcus”? 
part of the constant friend, adjures « 
main faithful to her absent eter « e. 
Elmira’s” habitation is removed from ha Phonso”, 
the James to those of the Hudson. That Wi banks of 
the author of Merlin is revealed by Poe j ing was 
ern Literary Messenger, February 1836 2 the South. 
that worthy’s Confessions of Emilia Pe, tee 
Poe Is at some pains to call attention to Hie Hy ‘hehe 
W ilmer is the author of “the touching lines To 40a 
een in December 1835 in the Messenger ane 
° Nort American, where they had been call pes 
ary) and “Merlin, a drama—some portions of i a 
are full of the truest poetic fire.” Wilmer haa ad 
on ei aoa manuripcop Fmd 
title of a os tt - Bede? 2nd he changes 
ri » perhaps because he thought his friend 
- ourned his lost love. The little tragedy 
ound three settings—in Tamer, fares fe 
3 ay apa ameriane, in The Pirate, 
seized the imagi clear proof how quickly Poe had 
“fe corlenoan of those with whom he came 
aR iecEdah de ae ily he became the Byronic hero 
oe » as was the darling desire of his own 
Hence the relati 
essentially vere aa pe ee brother 
y were both orphans of the 
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ae doubtlessly much idolized but little-known-to- 
ess mother. Henry had been raised in Balti- 
and Edgar in Richmond, then a long journey 
7 Consequently, they had seen little of each 
apart. : 
other, and their touch must largely have been through 
what we may be sure was an adolescently romantic 
correspondence. By 1824 some real romance and 
tragedy was injected into this. An attack was made 
on the legitimacy of the boys’ sister, and consequently 
on the reputation of their mother, by Edgar’s guar- 
dian in Richmond. “God forbid, my dear Henry, that 
we should visit upon the living the errors of the dead” 
: etc., etc., in a most curious letter. It is almost 
certain that the hints of Mr. Allan were unjustified. 
This undoubtedly brought the two boys closer to- 
In 1825 Henry visits Edgar in Richmond. 
Edgar was living in “‘a great mansion” just acquired 
through money inherited by his guardian, and he 
must have seemed to Henry to be leading a sort of 
magic existence. During this visit both the brothers 
call on the beautiful and juvenile Miss Royster, who 
made a vivid impression on Henry. 
lucky dog Edgar is 


gether. 


seems also to have 
Soon after Henry learns that that 
engaged to the young lady, and also attending the 
University of Virginia. Then suddenly, in 1827, all the 
brilliant career of the adopted son “of the richest man 
in Virginia,” presumptive heir to the Galt-Allan thou- 
sands, the princely lover of Elmira, is blighted! Edgar 
has found love’s first sweet dream a delusion. The 
fair one has been ravished from her lover’s arms and 
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made to consent to marry a rich suitor favored by her 
parents. Yet more— Edgar, that star-crossed youth, has 
fled the mansion of his rich, but obstinate suardian— 

“Another brow may e’en inherit 

The venom thou hast pour’d on me”— 
fled to Boston, published a volume of poems bewailing 
his lot, and joined the army ready for any adventure, 
And it was all true! Could any one, any two brothers 
under such circumstances, even now, have failed to 
appreciate the romantic values of the situation— 
especially two poetical, melancholic brothers —and 
this was in 1827! The plot of the story, which had 
actually happened, reads like the epitome of an idea] 
novel or play of the time. 

It is known that Edgar sent out several copies of 
Tamerlane from Boston. Henry, we may be sure, 
got one. And probably it spurred him to greater 
effort, for there would have been some rivalry as 
well as a comradeship between the boys over their 
poetry. Indeed one almost can suspect Henry was 
“influenced” in one poem, “I’ve Loved Thee,” by 
Edgar’s early verse. 

Finally, there is the problem of how much collab- 
oration there was between the two brothers. Did 
Henry contribute to the Tamerlane volume, did he 
revise the poems he reprinted thence; did Edgar write 
The Pirate, or any of the verses ascribed to Henry 
alone? 

That the poetry was not the product of collabora- 
tion is argued by the superior merit of Edgar’s pieces. 
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"The Automaton Chess-Player was invented in 1769, by Baron 
Kempelen, a nobleman of Presburg, in Hungary, who afterwards 
disposed of it, together with the secret of its operations, to its 
resent possessor.™ Soon after its completion it was exhibited 
in Presburgh, Paris, Vienpa, and other continental cities. In 
1783 and 1784, it was taken to London by M. Maelzel. Of 


late years it has visited the principal towns in the United States. 
Wherever seen, the most intense curiosity was excited by its 
appearance, and nut have been the attempts, by men of all 
classes, to fathom the mystery of its evolutions. The cut above 
gives & tolerable representation of the figure as seen by the cili- 
zens of Richmond a few weeks ago. The right arm, however, 
should lie more at length upon the box, a chess-board should 
appear upon it, and the cushion should not be seen while the 
Some immaterial alterations have been made in 
f the player since it came into the possession of 
was not originally worn.» Ht 


merous 


pipe is held. 

the costume 0 
Maelzel—the plume, for example, 
35, when Mr. Maelzel, recently deceased, was 


* This was written in 8) 
the United States. 


exhibiting the Chees-Player 
xt from Edgar Allan Poe’s 
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AGEreferences for the periodicals towhich Henry 

Poe is known tohave contributed are given below. 

A few notes on persons and things alluded to have 
been added in brief compass. These are indeed less 
exhaustive than we could wish; perhaps later students 
may add to our knowledge of these writings. Henry 
frequently echoed the greater writers of his day—we 
have referred little to the reminiscences which may 
strike an observant reader of the Romantic Poets, 
except in our notes on Edgar’s poems. Six of the 
quotations in Henry’s poems remain unlocated 
still—see pages 40, 44, 47, 61, and 65. 


I. Henry Poe’s contributions to. the Philadelphia 
Saturday Evening Post for 1827, Volume VI. 


JACOB’S DREAM No. 286, p. 1; January 20. 
See Genesis xxviii for the subject. The quotation “contrite heart” is 
however from Psalm li, 17. In the 27th line the Post misprints 
“your” for “yon” and in the 58th “wakes” for “makes”. 


PSALM 139TH No. 288, p. 1; February 3. 


II. Henry Poe’s contributions to the Baltimore 


North American for 1827, Volume iF 


ON THE DEATH OF MISS E. S. B. No. 11, p- 873 July 28. 
No such lady has been identified through the death notices available. 


OH, GIVE THAT SMILE No. 12, z 96; papa 

i attempt love’s sickness to fly from Henry fF urce ’s 
Tadian Bossa anys popular in the early 19th century (Cummings, 
Purcell, p. 61) but Henry may name correctly an ephemeral song, not 


found by us. 
INA POCKET-BOOK, ETC. No. 13, p- 102; August II. 
MONTEVIDEO No. 19, PP. 146-1473 September 22. 
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TO R, 
R. may stand for Rosa. 
Henry's sweetheart 


No, 1¢ He nat 
This is a bit oPco:.452. 6152): g 
» 48 well peg siote nance in faves Pte bee 2 
re: aa er, ¢ 
(“I'VE LOVED THEE”) ore the name of je theory 
O8e, 


N 
Chis is much in the aryle of Edgar’ O- 20) P. 16 


(“SCENES OF MY | OVE] 8 early Verse, >; September a 
4 Byronic poem—probably this, and the No. 21, P. 163: 
to one affair of Henry Poe's. two poems Preceds ber 6 
, Ceding } 
THE PIRATE ING refer 


lhe lines are fro 1 2 
F m Byron's Don ° y ¥ ; 
stanzas of this canto were fata” a ies ae at ehetober a] 
: gies = ‘ Nar to Edgs > 
his quoting IV, vi, 3 in the twelfth item of ae one 18 Witnessed 
4 FRAGMENT N hig ” 
And come it slow, et Ras ioe 28. P. : 


Scott’s Marmion. | 
Bisebead on, II, xxx, 


No. 
RECOLLECTIONS 1 e 
Le Sage’s he No. 26, p. 205; N a 
Sage s hero, Gil Blas, dines constantly at’ anh, sovembe 
do not know just what ragoats Henr pe at Spanish inns—h T Io, 
IV, Chap. ix, however. y Soe hae in mind. ‘Bor 


See B. 
| ©¢ Book 
LINES WRITTEN EXT EMPORE erc. No. 26 
ON SEEING A LADY SLEEPING 
WATERS OF LIFE 


06: N 
96; Noy, 

¢ 
TI-12, pin 3. 


“5, Pp. 200; Novem} 


» Pp. 208; November lo 
No. 2 : 


i: ag ne 
». 25, p, 224% Novem| 
| 3 ember 24, 
Poems by Edgar Allan Poe sent by William H 
, | i e 
Poe to the Baltimore North American. 1827 | 
, 1827, 


1. “THE Sat es ies ms 
| Ae ‘ae ged ‘aa DAY ] = No. 8, p. 144; Septemb 

ys neds = appeared in the Tamerlane volume at pa a ane 
ond line Poe seems to echo Byron’s Fare Thee Well, Bu. 
Sear’d in heart, and lone, and blighted mu 
which probably influenced Politian, VII (IV) 28 

lane (1827 version) 1. 28 as well. , : 
In line 23, 
I, i, 233;— 


», 216: Ss 
ri 4 November 1+ 
7s 


» and possibly Timer. 


Prof. Killis Campbell hears an echo of Byron’s Manfred 


An essence which hath strength to kill. 
2. DREAMS 


Thi : ‘ zi No. 23, p. 184; Oc 
he vitae ee in the Tamerlane volume at eed 26 see 7 
pees points at li 7.18 wana Sr 
Nom toh F out that lines 17-18 echo Byron's The Dream, 


The mind can mak 
Substance, and ie ok 
a 1 people planets of its ow 
ie = beings brighter than have teen, “gg 
7 optic: perhaps affected Poe's 4 Dream Within A Dream|\I.6-7 
9 S in part in the first line of the second To Helen - 
saw thee once—once only—years ago 
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NOTE ON THE COLLABORATION 


HE first discovery of William Henry Poe as a 

contributor to the North American was made 

when Dr. Mabbott observed one of the two of 
Edgar Poe’s poems over the letters W. H. P. This 
occurred in the fall of 1924, when he and Capt. F. L. 
Pleadwell were seated together, examining the Lib- 
rary of Congress file, in a search for periodical 
publications of Pinkney’s works. See the brief notice 
of this in Notes and Queries, April 3, 1926, (Vol. 
150, p. 241). The two poems in the Saturday Evening 
Post were found later by Dr. Mabbott in searching 
for Pinkney’s poems. Rumors have reached us of 
other writings of Henry Poe—but on authority of a 
very doubtful character. The verses O/ Tempora! 
Oh Mores! , first printed in the Baltimore No Name 
Magazine of October, 1889, might be considered as 
possibly Henry’s, though the general testimony 1s 
that they are ’prentice work of Edgar's. It is prob- 
able that much verse of Henry Poe’s, and perhaps 
some of Edgar’s, has perished with the now lost 
literary weeklies of the late twenties and early 
thirties. Mr. Allen discovered the date of Henry’s 
death, hitherto incorrectly given, the connection of 
Merlin with the Poe story, and assembled the bio- 
graphical data. The writing of the book is the 
result of collaboration. 
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